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Gum, “Hot “Dogs, and Beauty 


Roya B. Farnum 


Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Rhode Island 


LP ersnuginn has made many contributions to modern life and none more effectively 
than gum and “hot dogs.’’ Fortunes are made, tons of material are consumed, 
and acres of space are advertised for no other purpose chan co bulldoze a thoughtless 
public into useless chewing and rapid-fire eating. These are typical of many other 
Yankee achievements, equally crude and unrefined. | suppose this is to be expected of a 
youthful, wealthy society, for ic is age that ripens and mellows and beautifies—and we are 
not yet old 


Beauty seems remote and dim in comparison to gum and ‘hot dogs’’ for beauty 
seldom keeps close company with them. True, | have seen Beauty chewing gum, alas 
for Beauty, but she does not linger long. Meantime, what are we doing to improve the 
situation? 


We speak of art appreciation as a major objective in are education and hook this 
subject up with others in che school curriculum, but after we couple chem together is 
beauty an expected resule? Usually are is dragged in, willy-nilly on che enthusiastic whirl 
of creative expression, and scissors, paper, cloth, crayon and paint are employed to produce 
educational gum and ‘‘hot dogs.”” Much chewing is done and a packed schedule so limits 
time that a ‘“‘hot dog”’ project results. So the geography teacher strives only for geography, 
crude ‘‘writing of the earth,’’ and che drawing teacher seeks only to draw, while grace 


and beauty and art seek hopelessly co enter in 


What price art if beauty be not there? Why an art teacher at all if che lives of our 
millions of children fail co grasp che soul of art? Frankly, how many people in the 
profession of teaching are there, including principals, superintendents, and college pro 
fessors who really appreciate, understand, and know Beauty when they see it? And, 
again, how many art supervisors know art and how many make Beauty cheir goal in 
teaching? 

The present greed for tests, experiments, degrees and other educational harness is so 
rampant thac the goal is obscured in a clouded concentration on the science of the game 
Ic is surely cime chat are teachers taught art, preached beauty, and lived beautifully. We 
should insist upon the application of che laws of order in the practice of fine design. Our 
job is a colossal one, as we must not only teach chis to the children but cto the teachers and 
their superior officers. For we must acknowledge that the superintendent whose wife 
buys his shirts and ties is a typical one; it is che exception who has developed his individual 
taste 

A tired mother during a hot, dusty train ride turned on her active daughter in sheer 
desperation and impatiently exclaimed, “‘Jane, chew your gum like a lady!’ Later che 
coil-worn father, contributing also co the family education in culcure, hoarsely growled, 
‘Bill, don’t eat your ‘dog’ like a pig!”’ 

Ic is surely time that we improved our manners all along che line. In our correla 


tions with other subjects, our mission is to beautify the expressions, and in our own art 


education appreciation must be accompanied by aesthetic responses which will develop 


fine caste. Let us vow this year co cultivate an attitude of respect and love and desire 


for Beauty in art and in everyday living 
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Art Rambles Abroad 
Rothenburg ob-der-Tauber, The Fairy Book Town in Germany 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor of The School Arts Magazine 


NYONE who is still a child just 

grown-up and who believes in hob- 
goblins, princes and fairy godmothers, 
and wishes to find a town where all these 
things belong, must certainly visit 
Rothenburg ob-der-Tauber in Bavaria, 
Germany. This town, which might be 
plucked out of one of the old fairy book 
pages, is the most satisfying sketchable 
place, to me,in all Europe. It is the most 
walled-in city, has quaint tower gates 
at the end of almost every street, and 
has more gabled and turreted roofs than 
half a dozen other cities put together. 
And, of course,anyone knows artists like 
gabled, turreted buildings to put in a 
picture, so Rothenburg is certainly a 
gold mine of pictorial nuggets for the 
prospecting artist. 

Most travelers go to Nuremburg for a 
long time or at least a week and then 
perhaps run over for a day to Rothen- 
burg. Now, I was advised by an artist 
friend who knew my penchant for 
crooked roofs and honest-to-goodness 
walled towns, to do it the other way 
about and I am mighty glad that I did, 
so I pass the advice along. 

This delightful town, which time has 
forgotten, is an old East Franconian 
stronghold and up to 1802 was a free 


town of the Empire. It is located on a 


hundred feet 
above the deep valley of the Tauber. 

Rothenburg has a history made up of 
many sieges, of manslaughter and pillage, 
such as would be the lot of any town on 
the border-line of the terrible Seven 
Years War, Palatine and Reformation 
Wars that medieval periods created. 
How any town through all these 
difficult years has retained such a wealth 
of old buildings, a complete wall in good 
condition, much of the same skyline of 
buildings as appears in old engravings 
made long ago and which still exist, is a 
surprise to me. 

This is 


limestone plateau two 


because the townsmen of 


Rothenburg for many years, with a fine 
appreciation of their native town, have 
not permitted any modern ideas to re- 
place their architecture or streetways. 
Every repair is done in harmony with 


the ancient appearance. Today, there- 
fore, Rothenburg appears as it 
have looked before America was dis- 
covered. And for this every 
artist almost goes mad trying to get 
down on paper or canvas all the sub- 
jects that he sees before he must go, as 


must 


reason, 


every way he looks there is a picture. 
I daresay that there are more easels and 
tripods, each with a hard-working artist 
attached, in Rothenburg in summer than 
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ROTHENBURG TOWERS 
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OF THE TOWERS TO BE FOUND IN THE OLD-TIME TOWN OF ROTHENBURG, GERMANY 
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ROTHENBURG STREET SCENES 
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LINE AND WASH DRAWINGS OF SCENES IN ROTHENBURG BY GERMAN ARTISTS. FOR STUDY OF 
ARTISTS SKETCH RENDERING COMPARE THE FIRST SUBJECT IN UPPER GROUP OF BOTH PAGES 
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ROTHENBURG DOORWAY 


THE MOST SKETCHED DOORWAY IN EUROPE IS THIS MAIN DOORWAY IN THE RATHHAUS OF 
ROTHEN BURG SKETCHED BY THE EDITOR, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SCHOOLS ARTS MAGAZINE 
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ROTHENBURG SCENE 
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OLD HOUSES AND TOWERS OF THE OLD ROTHENBURG WALL ARE EXCELLENT SUBJECTS FOR 
AND INK, NATURALLY OR DECORATIVELY RENDERED SKETCHED BY THE EDITOR FOR THE 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
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ROTHENBURG SCENES 



































FOUR WOODBLO‘C OF ROTHENBURG SCENES PRODUCED BY 4 GERMAN ARTIST 
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ROTHENBURG STREET SCENES 








THE TOP 


SHOWS HOW 


RENDERING IS ONE ADAPTABLE TO HIGH SCHOOL PEN AND INK TECHNIQUE 


HANDLING 








ENGRAVING IS FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
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A STREET IN ROTHENBURG 
ARTIST RENDERED THE SAME SUBJECT, USING 


rHE 
A WAVING 


SKETCH BELOW 
PEN LINE THIS 
BECAUSE OF ITS EASE OF 
ALSO NOTE THE WOOD BLOCK RENDERING OF THE SAME SUBJECT ON THE OPPOSITE PAGI 
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ART RAMBLES ABROAD 
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in any other city in the world. And the 
town is so liberal in subjects that while 
thousands of sketches, perhaps, of its 
favorite views have been made they will 
continue to be done again and again be- 
cause of the unrivaled medieval beauty. 

From the time that you decide to go to 
Rothenburg ob-der-Tauber, and change 
trains somewhere in Germany to the 
little train that branches toward Roth- 
enburg, you know you are set back 
hundreds of years in time. The peasants 
in the field are mowing hay with the old 
scythe and cradle, the slow plodding 
cows, not oxen, pull great carts that 
look like enlarged toy wagons through 
harvest fields, and little Hans and 
Gretchens are seen walking along the 
woodland paths or tending the geese 
flocks by the river. 

Even the train makes only very casual 
speed and a flat wheel adds a staccato 
note to the puffing progress of the train. 
The train itself is more like a_ picnic 
train with open car sections, seats that 
open one way or another, with baggage 
racks above holding passenger baggage 
in perilous, pyramidical groups. At last 
your train will reach the station and you 
will be disappointed at the buildings 
around the station, and you will think, 
“Can this be the medieval Rothenburg 
I heard about?” for the station and 
environment is an example of the ugli- 
ness in buildings that this century 
produces. In comparison with old 
Rothenburg, it is a fine study for you, 
however, of the beauty that was and 
which has passed in our utilitarian age 
but which we all hope will return again. 
Rothenburg, from the time you enter 
one of its gateways will illustrate to you 
the charm of picturesque streets and 
beautiful roof lines of which the United 
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States of America needs a lot and which 
is being wanted more today by more 
people than ever before—thanks to the 
art teacher of our public schools of yes- 
terday, who created this appreciation in 
those who are the builders of today. 

The first gateway through the old wall 
that we pass through from the station is 
the Roedertor, a fine old tower with two 
little gatehouses to the right and left, 
with a double moat, one of which still re- 
mains unfilled. As we pass under the 





mighty gate tower we pass along streets 
most medieval in detail and each cross 
street adds other equally delightful 
vistas. We fin ily come to the Rathaus 
with its oriels, portals, rustic portico, 
spiral staircase and chief portal. On the 
north side of the Marketplatz from the 
Rathaus is the drinking hall of the 
council, a building with old bell turrets 
and clocks. Every day at noon win- 
dows on either side of the clock will 
open up and exhibit the figures of Tilly 
and ex-Burgomaster George Nusch who 
achieved the “‘ Master Drink”’ and there- 
by saved the lives of Rothenburg’s town 
council and secured mercy for his fellow 
citizens during the Thirty Years War. 

This event in history is the scene for a 
beautifully costumed pageant of great 
interest given every Whitsuntide at 
Rothenburg. This pageant attracts 
thousands of visitors every year. 

When Tilly besieged Rothenburg, 
after a strenuous series of repulsed 
attacks, a lucky shot from one of his 
cannons exploded the Rothenburg pow- 
der magazine. On his entry into the 
town, Tilly was so enraged with the 
stubborn defenders that he informed the 
members of the council that they were 
all to be hanged, finally mitigating the 
sentence to four of their members to be 

















HOFFMANN ROTHENBURG PAGEANT CHARACTERS 
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PEN SKETCHES BY ANTON HOFFMANN, MUNICH ARTIST, ILLUSTRATING SOME OF THE CHARACTERS 
IN THE PAGEANT GIVEN EVERY WHITSUNTIDE AT ROTHENBURG TO COMMEMORATE THE HISTORICAL 
EVENT OF THE “MASTER DRINK” 
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chosen by lot. Thereupon the plucky 
council refused the terms, saying they 
would all live or all die together. 

The appearance of a_ three-quart 
beaker filled with the town’s best wine 
postponed the sentence and perhaps 
softened Tilly’s heart. Anyway, he 
swore that if there was any one of them 
who could empty the three-quart beaker 
at one draught, he would spare all their 
lives. In this way George Nusch did 
the “Master Drink,” the biggest drink in 
history,and saved the council during the 
seventeenth century. 

Go where you will, up one street, down 
another, out through the city wall into 
the country, you will find picture after 
picture to sketch. There is the old 
Topplerhaus, the miniature castle home 
of Toppler, the greatest burgomaster 
Rothenburg ever had and who is said to 
You will 
find old farmhouses in half-timber and 
rock and plaster which were also half 
forts. Streams with playing children 
and swimming ducks and geese and little 
fishes surround the walls of Rothenburg. 


have died of poison in 1408. 


And you will want to walk around the 
wall of Rothenburg with its roofed 


parapet and peer through the narrow 


openings where many an archer or 
musketeer aimed his medieval arms of 
war. You will find that it takes a good 
part of an hour to circle the town wall, 
but views of towers and streets, roof- 


—=—— : =— ——= 


and yards with their vehicles and 
neatly piled wood for the winter days, 
will be a long remembered memory 
picture. 

And if you wish to live in an environ- 
ment that is true to all this town that 
time has forgotten, you will stay at the 
Kisenhut (Iron Hat), a hostelry denoted 
by an old iron helmet that hangs as a 
sign and which has hung so for over two 
hundred years. The interior, staircase 
and rooms, is in medieval arrangement 
much as it was many years ago. 

There is many a fine walk to nearby 
points of interest, each one replete with 
sketch material, and also many a handi- 
craft of the peasants is to be found. And 
as to those interested in finding good 
photographing subjects, Rothenburg is a 
photographer's paradise. 

The walk to Englesburg, about an 
hour and a half’s trip any afternoon, will 
give a splendid view of the town. An 
hour’s walk to picturesque Detwane 
and back through the Tauber valley is a 
delightful trip. 

And then, after you have enjoyed 
Rothenburg so that you feel you can 
never live happily again in an ordinary 
humdrum town, you can, with a short 
trip to Dinkelsbuhl, Wertheim and 
Nordlingen, other medieval towns near 
Rothenburg, just feast your eyes all over 
again in these Fairy Book picture towns 
of Bavaria. 
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rHE TOPPLERHAUS, THE MINIATURE CASTLE HOME OF TOPPLER, A FORMER BURGOMASTER OF ROTHEN- 
BURG, AND THE OLD AQUEDUCT ACROSS THE TAUBER ARE TWO OF THE MANY SKETCHABLE SUBJECTS 
OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF ROTHENBURG 
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A GERMAN ITRONWORK DOORWAY SCREEN IN BERLIN 
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AN APPRENTICE IN GERMANY 





An Apprentice in Germany 


FRANCIS WHITAKER 


Carmel, California 


ERMAN thoroughness is a tradi- 
tion, and even a casual visitor must 
notice its effect. The deeper one pene- 
trates into Germany and the life of the 
Germans, the more is one impressed by 
it, especially in attempting to acquire it. 
The process of becoming a Master- 
smith is long and arduous. A_ boy, 
generally of poor parents, is apprenticed 
very young, from twelve to fifteen years 
old. To begin with, he must build the 
fires, carry coal, heat iron and when 
it is hot pound with a sledge. In 
every way he must lighten and speed the 
work of the smith. 
of one dollar a week, which is increased 
to nearly two at the end of his four 
years. He earns it. 

The smith explains a new bit of 
technique once; after that the apprentice 
must foresee each thing expected of him. 
If he does not—‘‘ What, forgotten al- 
ready? Never seen it before, 
eh?” If this fails to make him remem- 
ber, his ears get boxed unless he ducks 
faster than he thinks. This is not done 
cruelly but with a gentle sarcasm which 
usually has a remarkable effect, especial- 
ly if the apprentice likes his work and 
wants to learn. It is really fascinating 
to see a man and a boy work together 
as some do, no lost motion, each doing 
his part; hardly a word spoken amidst 
the strange variety of rhythms made by 
the different hammers. 

At the end of four years, he makes his 
journeyman piece, passes an examina- 
tion by the Guild Council and becomes 


He receives the sum 


done 
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After a certain number 
of years, during which he 
“Journeyman, Class A,”’ 


a journeyman. 
rises to 
the 
Masterpiece, another examination, and 
a very difficult one, too, requiring a 
knowledge of design, history of iron 


comes 


work, language, besides the properties 
and structure of irons and steels. Only 
a Mastercraftsman can take apprentices 
and so the high standards of the Guild 
are carried on. 

During my stay in Germany I went 
through the first part of the process: 
apprenticeship. Having had some ex- 
perience before going abroad and being 
able to work as ‘‘volontar”’ without pay, 
a good many obstacles were removed 
from my path. 
go as | wished. 


I was free to come and 
I could stop working to 
watch the execution of some particularly 
interesting piece, and I was given every 
opportunity because I had come all the 
way to Germany to learn how to be a 
blacksmith. They wondered if there 
were any blacksmiths in America. 

In general, | was given the duties of an 
apprentice, but when we were doing 
light work, | was given a corner of the 
anvil and allowed to make my share. 
As each piece had to pass inspection by 
both smith and Master, no matter how 
long it took, each piece must be perfect. 
Perfection first, speed will come by itself, 
but woe to anyone caught loafing. Each 
blow must count and the second piece 
must be finished a little faster than the 
first. When we were making a lot of 
things all alike and all but one were 
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FIRE IRONS AND ANDIRONS BY FRANCIS WHITAKER OF CARMEL, CALIFORNIA BELOW 
ARE SKETCHES FROM HIS NOTEBOOK WHILE HE WAS AN APPRENTICE IN GERMANY 
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AN APPRENTICE IN GERMANY 


WHITAKER 








finished, the smith would go off for a 
drink or a smoke and let me wrestle 
with the last one, sometimes failing but 
gradually with increasing success. 

Full-size details were unknown. A 
1-10 sketch sufficed for most things, 
although these were often enlarged on 
sheet iron, a most excellent exercise. 
When a detail had been so transposed the 
Master would come down armed with 
chalk and a wet rag and correct our 
drawing to his satisfaction. Then we had 
a perfect plan to go by. Hot iron could 
be laid on it, and all the parts were finally 
fitted and assembled on our blackboards. 

Perfection of technique and speed 
were the two main requirements. Arm 
each apprentice with these weapons; 
then turn him loose and see what he 
can do. Mere execution of a drawing 
was not enough. The smith must have 
a flair for forging, a feeling for iron, 
without which he could never rise above 
the ordinary. The apprentice system 
gives each one a chance to acquire a 
thorough understanding of all the funda- 
mentals of good iron work that he may 
be well equipped to express himself. 

For one year | worked steadily as a 
helper, spending three evenings a week 





at drawing school. Then the Master 
began to give us tasks to do at home 
sometimes an architect’s drawing to 
interpret into suitable form for forging, 
sometimes a sketch to develop into as 
many designs as possible, and once in a 
great while we were allowed to hear the 
client’s ideas and wishes. Then there 
was great competition between the 
Master and his three apprentices. What 
a thrill when one of our drawings was 
praised or occasionally actually accepted 
for execution! We were allowed to 
make samples of such drawings, for no 
large job was ever made without one 
sample, often a whole series, each a little 
more carefully worked out than the last. 
Later on it was interesting to see the 
process of development in such a series. 
In the second year this intensive study 
was broken by a sketching trip in 
Bavaria with one of the apprentices. 
Carrying knapsacks, we wandered 
through the old towns and villages, rich 
with the labors of generations of crafts- 
men; everything we saw, beautifully 
made, built to last for centuries, showed 
us that we were on the right path. To 
create such things, even better than those 
we saw, seemed to us the ultimate goal 








GERMAN IRON WORK FROM THE MUSEUM COLLECTION IN NUREMBURG 
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NUREMBURG TOWERS 














THE TOWERS AND STREETWAYS OF NUREMBURG, GERMANY, 
DELIGHT THE ARTIST WHO VISITS THIS OLD HOMETOWN OF DURER 
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DURER’S HOME 
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THE ARTISTIC HOME OF ALBRECHT DURER, GREAT MASTER DRAFTSMAN OF 
GERMANY, IS PRESERVED IN NUREMBURG WITH ALL OF ITS MEDIEVAL BEAUTY 
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THE SELF - PORTRAIT THE COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL PRODUCED FOR THE 
PAINTED BY ALBRECHT DURER DURER CELEBRATION HELD IN NUREMBURG DURING 


1928 
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THE MARKET SQUARE AND RIVER SCENES OF NUREMBURG HAVE BEEN LONG 
KNOWN FOR THEIR ARTISTIC APPEAL TO ARTISTS VISITING GERMANY 
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ETCHINGS DURER 




















A GROUP OF DURER’S DRAWINGS 
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DURER HORSEMEN 








A PEN SKETCH, AN ENGRAVING, AND A PENCIL DRAWING OF HORSEMEN BY ALBRECHT DURER, 
ILLUSTRATING HIS VERSATILITY AND CAPACITY WHETHER IT WAS A SKETCH OR FINISHED SUBJECT 
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PRAYING HANDS 


THE PRAYING HANDS BY ALBRECHT DURER 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN BY ALBRECHT DURER 
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PURSES IN COLOR—STAMPED LEATHER 

















BLOCK PRINTED SUEDE LEATHER HANDICRAFTS, AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION FROM GERMANY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL HANDICRAFT LEATHER OBJECTS OF UTILITY MAY BE ENRICHED BY MOTIFS CUT 
FROM LINOLEUM OR WOOD, INKED AND PRINTED UPON THE SUEDE SURFACE OF THE LEATHER 
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DECORATIVE BOOKBINDINGS 

































































ARTISTIC BOOK COVER DESIGNS MADE BY CRAFTSMEN IN GERMANY 
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OLD GERMAN BUILDINGS 









































GERMAN 
Pen Drawings 
of Old Buildings 
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BY PEN AND INK STUDENTS IS 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM GERMANY 
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GERMAN DESIGNERS 
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A GROUP OF FLORAL BASKET 
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FLORAL BASKET DESIGNS 
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ALL-OVER PATTERNS 
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". "The cross-stitch embroidery of Germany 
is always interesting in pattern and bold 
in ‘effect. . ; 
TKe School Arts Magazine, December 1086 
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GERMAN TEXTILE DESIGNS 


Quaint birds and, animals enliven the 
all-over patterns of medieval German 
teftiles. 


The gchool 4rts Mggarine, December 1939 
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Modern German metal novelties echo; 
. the modern design: forms and also show 


. the play element, 
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Humor, as Well as good design and color, 
enters into the making ef these German 
‘porcelain neyeltiés. 
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The old pottery forms ‘and eerami¢ 
motifs of Germany show nmiany well. 
thouuht-out design motifs. 
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Even the common kitchen ware of Viod- 
ern Germany js artistically designed. 
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German leon work reached a high artistic 
standard from the fourteen to the 
; ~ geventeenth centuries. 
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A December Problem from Germany 


MARTHA ANN WALKER 
Emporia, Kansas 


HE three of us were somewhat 


weary and footsore from the long 
hike up the mountain to Wernigerode 
Castle and back to the village, but there 
was still more than an hour left before 
the train would leave to take us to 


Ilsenburg. So we decided to spend the 
time going in some of the shops, knowing 
that so soon after Christmas Day many 
of the special features would still be on 
display. One of us had been nursing a 
desire for a wooden, hand-made nativity 
set. They had been very expensive in 
Hamburg and the larger cities. In one 
of the narrow, crooked streets of the 
village we found an art shop with a most 
inviting window. Here, perhaps, and 
especially since Christmas had passed, a 
wooden set could be had at a more 
reasonable price. 

The owner of the shop produced many 
of the articles that were on sale within. 
We discovered the wooden set of figures 


almost immediately, and were delighted 
to find it so obviously made by hand. 
His set was much more complete than 
the sets we had seen elsewhere. There 
were many pieces we did not care for, 
and since it was time to put it away 
until next year, he let us have the pieces 
we especially wanted at a ridiculously 
low price. 

As we climbed to our places in the 
compartment on the train one of us 
expressed her delight in at last owning a 
lovely hand-made nativity set from 
Germany, while one of the other two 
thought, ‘‘What a good problem that 
will be next December for my junior 
high school boys and girls. ”’ 

Nearly every family in Germany 
seems to own one of these sets. Each 
winter, a few days before Christmas, 
they are brought out. Sometimes they 
are set up under the Christmas tree, 
often in the center of the dining room 
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NATIVITY SET WALKER 








SIMPLE NATIVITY SET DESIGNED ON HEAVY CARDBOARD. THE FIGURES ARE PAINTED IN 
BRIGHT SHOWCARD COLORS AND SHELLACKED MARTHA ANN WALKER, EMPORIA, KANSAS 
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table or on a mantel piece. In the 
villages we have seen them outside on 
baleony railings where there was real 
snow about them instead of cotton. 

Most sets contain the usual figures. 
Always there is Mary, who is usually 
found kneeling or sitting beside the crib. 
Joseph is generally found pointing 
toward the baby. Then there are the 
shepherds and the wise men. Very 
elaborate sets have animals and trees, 
also cut from wood to provide a setting, 
and often the three main characters are 
found within a crude building. We 
found them in different parts of Ger- 
many from simplest and roughest hand 
work to the most carefully sandpapered 
sets painted in a most modern way. 

The figures are cut from wood, some- 


times with a coping saw, sometimes 
roughly whittled with a knife, and are 
usually about five inches high, although 
many are smaller. If they are held 
upright by a support across the bottom 
to which they are glued, then they are 
painted on both sides, but if the support 
is a piece of wood glued at the back of 
the figure, then only the front part can 
be painted. Enamel, oil or showcard 
colors can be used. Some sets were 
shellacked and othere were left with 
a dull finish, The more modern and 
brightly colored we found them, the 
more delightful they seemed to us. 

Younger children could produce an 
effective set from heavy cardboard, after- 
wards painting with showcard colors and 
shellacking. 


German Stained Glass 
The Sixth of a Series of “Art Abroad” Chats with Children 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


OOD morning, boys and girls. You 

think my empty handshave brought 
you no art treat today. Well, instead, I 
have a little surprise-excursion in mind, 
if you’d like to go. Let’s pretend that 
we are in Strasburg, Germany, with Ted 
and Janet (of our “ Art Abroad”’ stories) 
and that we are going to the great 
Strasburg Cathedral to see wonderful 
picture-windows. All right. Get your 
wraps and we will go over to the church 
on the corner. While we enjoy the 
colored windows there I will tell you a 
story of old stained glass. 


* * * 


Here we are. Now while you look at 


this colored sunlight (as an artist ex- 
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pressed it), notice how the pieces are put 
together with the black lead lines be- 
tween to make them strong and more 
beautiful. Meanwhile, let us think of 
the old celebrated city of Strasburg on 
the Rhine River, the home of some of 
the most beautiful stained glass in 
Europe. 

Ted and Janet, and Mother and Dad 
admired Strasburg. While they knew it 
to be a great city, it seemed to them more 
like a cozy little town. Of course, there 
were the handsome parts with fine 
houses and cafes; but the quarters 
where the poorer people dwelt were even 
more picturesque. There they found a 
charming mixture of gables, windows 
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GERMAN STAINED GLASS DESIGNS SKETCHED BY BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
AND DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING “ART ABROAD CHAT”’ 
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WADSWORTH TRANSPARENCIES 


DESIGNS FOR CHRISTMAS WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES AND LAMPSHADES ARE 
SUGGESTED BY MEDIEVAL GERMAN STAINED GLASS DESIGNS. BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
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and chimneys, balconies and bays, and 
even doors beautiful with ironwork. 

“Tt was in this city,’’ Dad remarked, 
“that John Gutenberg invented the art 
of printing.” 

No matter where they turned in their 
rambles, whether outside of the city gates 
or in the quaint streets, they could see 
the slim, lone tower of the Cathedral 
rising to the dizzy height of over four 
hundred feet above the houses. Ted and 
Janet could hardly wait to go over to 
the Cathedral. 

“Now listen,” said Dad, “when you 
those Italian windows in the 
Cathedral of Florence you asked how 
they had made them.”’ Now the chil- 
dren knew by the tone of Dad’s voice 
and the twinkle in his eyes that he was 
about to announce something unusual. 

“Just by chance,” he continued, “I 
learned of an old man named Heller who 
has spent his life making beautiful 
windows, and they say his father before 
him was for many years a glazier, too. 
He works in a certain shop upstairs and 
I have permission to take you all to see 
him.”’ The children were delighted. 

Presently the family stood in a small 
office where the clerk kindly showed 
them the way up the stairs. They 
entered a crowded workshop where 
many men were busy. The old gentle- 
man looked up from his bench upon 
being greeted by the Americans, a 
gleam of pleasure in his eyes. He was 
happy that anyone should be interested 
in his loved work. 

The old craftsman fell into conversa- 
tion with Dad and Mother about the 
story of a window from the first design 
on paper to the finished piece. He 
tried to talk with the children, too, but 
they could not understand German. So 


Saw 
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Dad explained to them very carefully 
everything that was said. 

“Here,’’ said the craftsman, “is the 
full-sized drawing or cartoon of the 
window, and here is a small color sketch. 
In this wooden case you see a great 
many compartments containing pieces of 
colored glass, each tint and shade care- 
fully numbered. The glass is first 
melted and stained or colored in the pot, 
then run out into sheets. It is then 
sorted into this case. 

“The methods of coloring are very 
important. The old recipes which 
were used to get the deep rich beauty 
seen in the glass of the middle ages were 
carefully guarded secrets in Venice long 
ago. That city was a great glass- 
making center where glass was first 
made for mosaic pictures. The secret 
recipes were copied and found their 
way to other countries. Some of the 
expert artists found their way from 
Venice to other countries, too, and so it 
came about that France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, and other lands also 
became homes of beautiful stained 
glass.” 

“How did they happen to make 
colored windows at first?’’ asked Janet. 

“Well, it is said that some old-time 
artist in making a glass mosaic panel 
thought of putting it in a window to see 
if the light coming through it would 
make it less dead-looking. It was so 
beautiful that they tried putting in 
larger pieces of glass and so the art of 
stained glass windows began.” 

“Just come over here,” beckoned the 
old man, “here is a large cartoon cut in 
parts on the black lines. This man is 
cutting the colored glass and fitting his 
pieces to each paper section. He follows 
the colors in the small sketch.” 
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“Say,” interrupted Ted, “‘that makes 
me think of the cut-up puzzle maps we 
used to play with. Gee!” he continued 
to himself, not wishing to interrupt 
further, “Why couldn’t I paint a stained 
glass design on cardboard, cut it out on 
the black lines, and make a puzzle of it? 
The pieces could be varnished and put in 
a box for a Christmas present.” 

“And then,” the old man went on, 
“he takes his glass pieces and fastens 
them in their proper places on this large 
upright panel of plate glass with a kind 
of wax just to test the colors in the light. 
This big glass is his easel. You see he 
really is a ‘painter without a brush.’ 
If a certain color isn’t right, he easily 
takes it out and tries another. When 
the man who first designed the window 
has looked at it and declared it perfect, 
other workmen carry it to another room, 
take it apart, clean and polish the pieces, 
then solder them together with lead and 
a hot iron. Would you like to have 
me take you over to the Cathedral and 
to Wilhelmskirke and tell you about the 
windows there?”’ he added, hoping they 
would accept. 

Of course they accepted. What could 
be more fortunate than to have this man 
who knew so much about old glass go 
with them on their rambles through the 
churches. As they approached the 
Cathedral they noticed the great rose 
window (Sketch 2). The moment had 
come when Ted and Janet could at last 
step through the western doorway 


decorated with sculpture and pass from 
the bright sunlight into the gorgeous 
gloom of the interior. 

As the visitors walked down one of the 
aisles their eyes became accustomed to 
the dark. The great windows hung like 
brilliant jewelry of warm throbbing reds, 
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greens, and golden russet browns. At 
first they just wanted to enjoy the color. 
Soon their guide led them to places where 
they could study the Bible stories which 
the windows told in pictures. They 
looked at them through opera glasses 
because, you see, the Cathedral being so 
large the windows were high and far 
away. 

“To see church windows close at hand 
we will need to go over to Wilhelms- 
kirke,’”’ said their friend Heller, “for 
over there is a gallery in the middle of 
the west front and along the south wall 
built close to the windows.” 

After a long ramble through the high, 
vaulted nave or part of the 
Cathedral and in and out of the chapels, 
they took a cab which soon brought 
them up to Wilhelmskirke where fine 
15th century glass is to be found. 

The little party mounted at once to 
the gallery. The old gentleman told his 
friends many stories of the windows. 
“You will notice, Ted and Janet,’’ said 
he, “that the faces and hands, folds of 
the drapery, and 
painted on the stained glass (Sketch 1). 
This dark brown or black paint was 
burnt in before the glass was finally put 
into the window. 
that the window makers of old times 
used small pieces of glass to get jewel- 
like effects. 
because sometimes one color was put 
over another to get a third color. 
turies of weather have coated the out- 


main 


other details, are 


You will notice, too, 


Some pieces are very thick 
Cen- 


side with a kind of scum which helps to 
soften the light and makes the windows 
The leading that 
holds the glass together is raised, as you 
see, because it needed to be thick and 
strong. Some of the the 
windows very vines, 


more lovely now. 


borders to 


are beautiful 
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leaves, birds (Sketches 3 and 4) and 
other simple designs being used.’’ 

That evening the family had a fine 
time at dinner with their friend Heller as 
guest. 

“Mother,” said Janet,‘ those windows 
reminded me of an art lesson we had in 
school one time in which we learned to 
make transparencies. We painted de- 
signs with water color on manila, then 
oiled the paper.” 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Mother, “and it 
occurs to me that you could use gesso, 
such as we talked about in Florence, for 
the lead lines of a design to get a richer 
effect.” 
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A WOOD BLOCK BY R 


“Oh, that would be fun,’’ continued 
Janet, ‘why couldn’t we make designs to 
fit into our window panes at school, yes, 
at home, too, to make them pretty at 
Christmas time? And we could make 
candleshades that way for our Christmas 
party,’ she went on excitedly. 

At this point Ted mentioned his idea 
of a puzzle he had thought of that day. 

“Yes,’’ mused Mother, “our stained- 
glass journeys have suggested several 
lovely ideas to take back to our little 
friends in America.”’ 

So with these ideas (Sketches 5-8), 
boys and girls, I wish you a Merrie 
Christmas, and goodbye. 


Be Alay 


J. WILLIAMS 











SPATTER WORK CHRISTMAS CARDS DONE WITH TEMPERA PAINTS ON DARK PAPER BY THE 
STUDENTS OF MARION KASSING, ART TEACHER OF MENOMINEE HIGH SCHOOL, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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GROTESQUE ANIMALS MODELLED IN PORCELAIN SHOW A MODERN TREND IN GERMAN TOY MAKING 
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CUT PAPER BUTTERFLIES 
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PATTERN AND DESIGN IS OFTEN DEVELOPED IN GERMANY THROUGH PAPER CUTTING 
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CUT PAPER BIRDS 
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THE BIRD IN DRAWING IS APPROACHED FIRST THROUGH PAPER CUTTING IN THIS PAGE FROM GERMANY 
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TORN AND CUT PAPER HORSES PREPARE THE STUDENTS FOR MORE 
DIFFICULT COMPOSITIONS. FROM A GERMAN TEXTBOOK ON ART WORK 
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CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS BY GERMAN ART STUDENTS 
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ANIMAL FORMS FROM CUT PAPER 
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CUT PAPER ANIMAL SILHOUETTES FROM A GERMAN TEXTBOOK FOR GERMAN SCHOOLS 
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Pine Cone Animals 


THELMA FISHBURN 


Art Teacher, Lida Hooe School, Dallas, Texas 


OMETHING new, and fun galore! 

And really Christmasy too! What 
child would not just thrill over making 
the funniest animal in the room? All of 
the animals of the lost world can be 
imagined and brought into real exis- 
tence by a bit of clay and wire, and 
a few beads and buttons, feathers and 
flowers. 

A permanent clay may be purchased 
for the class by the teacher and the 
children will bring all the decorations 
and trimmings they can find at home. 
A few of the boys can make all the 
wood blocks necessary for bases, and 
drive two or four long nails in each 
block for leg supports. 
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After this the fun begins and each 
child fashions his animal according to his 
own imagination. The pine cone is fas- 
tened to the nails by wire, and the clay 
is modeled over the nails into boots, 
spurs, toe-nails or what-have-you. 

A wire is then twisted around stem 
end of pine cone for neck and head, and 
tusks, big ears, pearl eyes, bonnets, 
pipes and goggles are all in order. 

The animals are then painted. Show- 
‘ard colors are used because they are 
easy to handle and are bright and adhere 
to the pine cones and clay. A coat of 
shellac may be added and the animals 
are finished—a colorful gift for any 
what-not table. 
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OUTLINE BIRDS 
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AND A FEW BIRDS, PLUS BIRDS’ NESTS, ILLUSTRATE THE LIFE OF A BIRD 
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ANIMALS FROM OVALS 
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THE OVAL AND THE CIRCLE ARE THE FOUNDATION FORMS 
FOR THIS PAGE FROM A GERMAN DRAWING BOOK 
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CORNSTARCH PATTERNING 
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DECORATIVE PAPER IN CORNSTARCH PATTERNING IS A NOVEL HANDICRAFT FROM GERMANY. BOOK 
COVERS AND END PAPERS, LAMPSHADES AND PORTFOLIO COVERINGS ARE SUGGESTED USES. BENTON 
COURT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Cornstarch Patterning 
A Novel German Method of Coloring Paper 


BENTON COURT 
Stanford University, California 


HE cornstarch method of coloring 

paper used so much in Germany as 
a handicraft is a novel and simple way 
of decorating paper. The method is 
adaptable to schoolroom purposes and 
children or grown-ups can find it inter- 
esting and not difficult to do. 

To secure the cornstarch paste, corn- 
starch is mixed with water to reduce it to 
a solvent paste first. Hot water is then 
poured over it and an ordinary corn- 
starch paste is secured. To this, ordinary 
tempera paint is added, choosing what- 
ever color is preferred. Library paste 
instead of cornstarch is also usable. 

To color the paper, this cornstarch 
paste is brushed over the paper surface 
or dabbed on with a cloth. If the paper 
is thin it will have a tendency to curl. 
Thumbtacking it down will prevent the 
curling. 

As soon as the surface is covered (and 


a very smooth technique is not neces- 
sary) the designs or patterns are marked 
through the paste surface before it is 
very much set. This marking may be 
done in different ways. Crumpled paper 
or cut cardboard edges or pencil ends or 
cut linoleum may be used for patterns. 
Many avenues for experimenting are 
made possible with starch patterning, a 
few of the results possible being illus- 
trated on the accompanying page. 

This method presents a fine opportu- 
nity for design students to test out the 
possibilities of line patterns and plaid 
patterns and offers a new opportunity 
for many new individual paper effects 
for booklets and portfolio paper cover- 
ings as well as papers for lampshades 
and other decorative uses. A little 
cornstarch, tempera and a stick or card- 
board scrap will result in a lot of fas- 
cinating and practicalfun. Try it. 





TWO GERMAN CORNSTARCH PATTERNS FROM MUNICH 
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CARDBOARD SHIPS SWIFT 





TWO PAPER AND CARDBOARD BOATS FOR DECORATIVE USE, OR FOR SANDTABLE, PUPPET SHOW OR 
PAGEANTRY USE, THAT CAN BE EASILY MADE THE RUDDERS OF THE BOATS ARE TURNED TO MAKE 
THEM STAND UPRIGHT DESIGNED BY TED SWIFT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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TOY SAIL BOATS 
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TOY SAIL BOATS FROM GERMANY ARE MADE FROM SCRAPS OF WOOD MOULDING AND PAINTED IN 
GAY COLORS. A PLAYWORK THAT ANY BOY WILL ENJOY DOING WITH SCRAPS OF WOOD 
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A Medieval Frieze 


JANET KATHERINE SMITH 
Training Department, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE seventh grade had been having 

the three-fields system of the medi- 
eval Manor House in social science, and 
we decided to use that as the subject of a 
permanent frieze across the front of the 
assembly room in the blank space above 
the blackboard. The sixth grade had 
just finished a panel on Castle Life which 
went by the windows, and the seventh 
was on fire with ambition to outdo them. 
Decorative painting in tempera was a 
new thing in the Barstow School in 
Kansas City, and quite the most exciting 
art work they had ever seen. 

The pupils worked in groups, and the 
frieze was made in five sections put to- 
gether when finished into a continuous 
strip fifteen feet long. The groups de- 
cided on the subject matter of each 
section and then brought in all the 
material they could find to illustrate 
their own or any other sections. Be- 
ginning at the left end, the tumble-down 
thatched huts of the tenant farmers were 


in the background and on the road which 
ran through most of the frieze passed the 
pageant of daily life of rich and poor. 
A great open wagon piled high with 
sheaves of grain and drawn by a double 
yoke of oxen going to the mill, a spring- 
less, arched-top, two-wheeled cart with 
some guests coming to the manor, 
whose driver rode instead of drove the 
single horse between the shafts, an ox- 
cart coming back from the mill with 
sacks of flour, beggars, woodmen, swine- 
herds, vagabonds, lone travelers, rich 
merchants on fine horses, all are part of 
this pageant of the road. The manor 
itself is set well back from the road, 
walled and fortified, but not quite so for- 
biddingly as was the castle. Its mill and 


chapel stand near, and beyond it are the 
three fields. 

In the pasture land, which is lying 
fallow after cultivation the previous 
year, are goats and cattle,a flock of sheep 
with their shepherd and, in a separate 





A MEDIEVAL FRIEZE PAINTED IN TEMPERA BY SEVENTH GRADE 
PUPILS OF JANET KATHERINE SMITH, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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A MEDIEVAL FRIEZE 





field, the horses and colts. Beyond the 
pastures lie the cultivated fields where 
peasants are working with their crude 
tools. The forest lies just across the 
fields, and woodsmen are busy trimming 
branches and chopping dead logs for fuel. 
At the extreme right of the frieze the 
young lord of the manor and his squire 
and hunting dogs are chasing a noble 
stag whose nimble heels can just be seen 
vanishing off the edge of the picture. 
One of the girls who made this section 
took great delight in putting squirrels 
and small birds in the trees and a 
trembling rabbit crouched behind a bush 
while the hunt swept by. 

The actual drawing of people, build- 
ings, wagons, and so on, was done from 
illustrations found in many places, 
traced, enlarged, copied and adapted to 
our own use. They were painted on 
white drawing paper in tempera using a 
color scheme related to that of the sixth 
grade’s panel of Castle Life, cut out care- 
fully and then assembled on the various 
sections of the frieze, arranged according 
to size in an effect of perspective. The 
landscape background was then planned 
as a whole and sketched in. The detail 
figures were laid aside while the back- 
ground was painted, using the same soft 


violet-blue sky and bronze greens as in 
the other grade’s panel. Then the cut- 
out figures were pasted in place and the 
sections mounted in one long strip, 
which was carried to the assembly room 
in triumph. 

Such work as this gives an unpar- 
alleled chance for a painless method of 
fixing skills in technique (for one can’t 
have a mural to be presented to the 
school carelessly or awkwardly done), of 
summarizing color theory and practice 
in an eminently useful way, and of 
making vital and human and related to 
themselves the subject-matter of their 
history, literature, and social science. 
Of course, the art teacher has to work 
extra hard, too, for she must know not 
only the subject matter and often much 
of the detail of the courses correlated, 
but she must see it in three dimensions, 
clothed in the proper costumes and with 
correct accessories of every conceivable 
sort. What an amount of investigating 
it took on my part! But it has been 
very well worth while for me, as well as 
for the pupils, for now I can produce 
from my file or out of my head and 
memory almost everything medieval 
that is likely to be asked about by the 
most investigating youngster. 
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CUT PAPER DESIGNS FROM GERMANY SUGGEST SIMILAR SUBJECTS FOR BOOKLETS AND GIFT 
CARDS, BY GRADE OR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, THE GRADE SUBJECTS BEING SIMPLIFIED 
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A MURAL PANEL OF CASTLE LIFE 
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A Mural Panel of Castle Life 


JANET KATHERINE SMITH 
Training Department, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


EDIEVAL life was the study that 
the sixth grade of the Barstow 
School in Kansas City was making, and 
we worked out a community project in 
the form of a decorative painting to be 
mounted permanently in a square panel 
by a group of windows in their assembly 
room. They collected all the data they 
could find, and with it and the material 
in my own files, we went to work. They 
wanted the exterior of a walled city 
moat, drawbridge and all—and in the 
foreground were to be a knight and his 
squire. Now that this much was de- 
cided on, they voted as to which mem- 
bers of the class were to do these two 
figures. The clippings and tracings to be 
used as starting points were assembled 
and their own drawings made very care- 
fully in any convenient size, as they 
would be enlarged later with a panto- 
graph, which is so much more exciting a 
way to do it than the squaring off 
method. In the meantime, the others 
organized themselves into groups for the 
rest of the poster. From the small 
drawings of the walled city, a pattern 
was enlarged on wrapping paper. This 
large pattern was cut along natural 
division points of the drawing such as 
the edge of a tower or the top of a wall, 
so as to give approximately an even 
amount of work to each couple who 
were taking a section. The sections 
were then transferred to large sheets of 
heavy white drawing paper, ready for 
painting. 
The class had never used tempera; so 


I spent a couple of lessons working out a 
color scheme with them, and they 
decided from seeing the actual colors 
mixed and combined, that with walls of 
the buildings a tawny cream color and 
the roofs orange and vermilion, the 
foliage and grass looked best in soft 
bronze-greens. So we mixed several 
tones, using a great deal of brown and 
less emerald green, ultramarine and 
gamboge, softening it all with a touch 
of white, until the greens were in lovely, 
rich but subdued tones. The roadway 
was in warm grays, and the windows and 
decorative lines on the castle buildings 
repeated the color. The horses in bay 
and creamy brown brought the castle 
tones into the foreground, and the 
trappings of the horses and the costume 
of the squire echoed in slightly different 
hues the bright note of the castle roofs. 
Both the sky and the sky-reflecting moat 
were a blue very much modified with 
violet and white—a soft, rich blue like 
Wedgewood, which has been repeated in 
the skies of all the other friezes which the 
various grades in the Middle School 
make later, so that passing down the cor- 
ridor a harmonious note of that lovely 
color appears in all the rooms. 

When the sections were all painted, 
they were cut out, assembled on heavy 
cardboard and securely pasted in place; 
canvas would have been better to use, 
and glue. The edges were touched up, 
and then the sky color and the entire 
foreground were painted directly on the 
cardboard. This took away all effect of 
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pasted and assembled parts. Finally, 
the two foreground figures were pasted 
in place and the whole panel proudly 
fastened to the wall of the assembly 
room. 

In the course of its making, the panel 
required a practical study of free-hand 
perspective to show the walls and 
buildings going in different angles and 








directions, closer and further away, and 
to have them seem above the spectator. 

The finished panel is the most strik- 
ing thing seen on entering the room, 
although the colors are soft and it is 
admirably flat in its effect. The children 
were prouder of it than of anything they 
had ever done, for it is their very own 
permanent gift to the school. 
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WHAT A HAPPY FAIRY cy 3 
MUST Be 



































THE FAIRY OF HAPPINESS 
WIVED IN THE DELL 











FAIRY HOMES BUILT IN FLOWERS CRAYON ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY PUPILS OF NELLIE L. FISCHER, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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CHRISTMAS TREE DESIGNS 


CUT-OUT CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGNS BY GRADE PUPILS OF EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 
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CUT-OUT FIGURES 
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TWO CUT-PAPER PANELS FROM GERMANY SHOWING THE BASIC FORM PARTS OF A FIGURE AND TREE 
FORMS. THESE FORM PARTS ONCE ESTABLISHED IN THE MINDS OF YOUNG ART STUDENTS WILL MAKE 


THEIR ART PROGRESS AN EASIER ONE 
The School Arts Magazine, December 1929 
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PIcTURELAND. Frank Owen, The Lantern 
Press, New York, N. Y. Price, $1.75. 

The author has taken over fifty children’s 
drawings and written appropriate verses to go 
with them, appealing especially to children. 
This one, called “ After Lunch,” a drawing of a 
besmudged child with a jam bottle at her feet, 
is clever. 


‘My lunch is over, 

As you can see. 

In fact it’s all over, 

All over me.” 

There is a wide variety in the technique of the 
drawings. They seem to be the work of chil- 
dren ranging from fifth and sixth grades to 
early high school. Several children have more 
than one example of their drawings, and 
though they are scattered through the book, 
they are immediately recognized as being from 
the same pen or pencil, as the case may be. 
There is much individuality shown in them all. 


Margaret 
New 


ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
E. Mathias, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
York, N. Y. Price, $2.50. 

For supervisors and art teachers in the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, this book is in- 
tended to give definite help in the matter of 
teaching drawing and design in the elementary 
grades. The author is now head of the Fine 
Arts Department in the New Jersey State 
Teachers College and author of “‘The Begin- 
nings of Art in the Public Schools.’’ Her wide 
experience in the treatment of art instruction 
for children has given her an unusual grasp of 
the question of presenting the difficulties of 
such problems as perspective, color, design, 
lettering, and art appreciation. She has 
devoted separate chapters to each of these, 
illustrating her points with examples of 
children’s drawings. Her last chapter, on the 
art curriculum, is written for the teacher or 
supervisor who is concerned about their pupils’ 
definite growth, grade by grade, in art technique, 
principles, and appreciation. 
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Mopern Poster ANNUAL, VoL. VI 
lished by A. Broun, New York, N. Y. 
$6.00. 

For several years now Mr. Broun has as- 
sembled in loose-leaf form ‘‘a collection of the 
year’s best specimens of modern colored adver- 
This is Volume VI. There 
are 45 pages with more than a hundred of the 


tising designs.” 
most striking posters. They represent modern 
trends in advertising and furnish a reference 
set of great value to art directors, advertisers, 
and Con- 
veniently assembled in portfolio form with an 


teachers of art in high schools. 


attractive heavy board cover. 


An Intropuction TO ArT EDUCATION 
William G. Whitford, Professor in Art Educa- 
tion, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
N.Y. Price, $2.25. 

Every good business man periodically takes 
a survey of his business to discover where he is 
going, and how. So in education, it is nec- 
essary to analyze each step in the forward 
march to discover pitfalls, if there are such, as 
well as to check up on advances made, to make 
sure they are in the right direction. Professor 
Whitford has given us the benefit of such a 
check up, as well as a forward book in this 
It is the result of 


covers his 


commendable publication. 
more than a year’s survey—it 
studies for several years of the great body of 
modern pedagogical literature—books, maga- 
zines, manuals, bulletins, experimental and re- 
search publications. His conclusions warrant 
the statement that as a textbook of art educa- 
tion it will take its place among the best. 
Perhaps a few of the chapter titles will 
visualize, as well as any other way, the valuable 
contents of the book: 
I. Education and the Future 
II. History of Art Education in the United 
States 
Ill. Modern Tendencies in Art Education 



























This 128 page book shows what children like to draw 


PICTURELAND 


by Franx Owen 
Fifty-two children between the 5th grade and 
high school age made 112 drawing nj 
subject they pleased—faces, anin 
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ries, 


and imaginative sketches. The author has 
written a poem to go with each drawing. For 
your class work try this plan for using the 
book—read the poem—-let the class draw, and 


watch the sketches produced. These poems 
should stimulate fine original drawings—Book 
is 6” x 9*—bound in brilliant tangerine cloth 


Price $1.75 


THE LANTERN PRESS 


45 Astor Place New York City 

























Speedy Cutter No. 1 is made of the highest grade polished 
aluminum, made either for right or left hand. Holds Gillette 
or Durham-Duplex safety blades. Is a great aid to Art 
Instructors for cutting linoleum blocks. 
Heavy Duty Cutter No. 2 is made 
of the same material as the No. 1 
The handle 
is shaped 
to obtain 
greater 
leverage 
for cutting 
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ade ~ ol NO. 1 - 75 CENTS NO. 2 = $1.00 
holds Durham-Duplex razor blade only. H. A. Rogers Co., 
911 Marquette Avenue - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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CREATIVE IDEAS 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 
Studios, Dept. S, 736 West 173rd St., New York City 


















The Five Senses 


by Jessie Witicox SmitH 
Dodge Color Prints, 50c. each 
Also published as Artext 
Juniors. Sample Set 15c. 
New Illustrated Catalog “‘B4” 
showing 250 subjects, 10 cts. 
ART EXTENSION PRESS 
INCORPORATED 
Westport, Connecticut 




















SUPPLIES and PROJECTS 


for Home and School Crafts Including 


Leathercraft, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay Modelling, O 
Painting, Linoleum Block Printing, Metalwork, Poster Card 


Painting and Wood Carving Write for Catalogue 
NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 
94 Lexington Ave. New York 

















IV. Survey of Art Needs in American Life 
VI. Course of Study 
XI. Objectives 
XIV. Theory and Method of Teaching Art 

Other subjects in the twenty chapters are of equal 
interest and importance. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography, classified so as to serve as a ready reference 
index for teachers, supervisors, and students of art 
education, closes the book. 


Tue EpucationaL Focus, Vol. 1, No. 2, published 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y 
has at least three features which make the littk 
magazine valuable and interesting: 

1. Announcement is made of a vision realized 
the foundation at the University of Rochester of a 
Department of Optics. For ten years this vision 
has obsessed the attention of William A. E. Drescher, 
treasurer of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

2. An article, “‘Classroom Equipment for Visual 
Instruction,” by A. W. Abrams, director Visual 
Instruction Division, State Education Dept., 
University of the State of New York. In a few 
words complete information is given for an equip- 
ment for still pictures, although most of the state- 
ments are applicable as well to motion picture 
equipment. 

3. The third feature is the nice appearance of the 
magazine itself, well arranged, well printed, beauti- 
ful color effects—a good job. 


THEATRE Arts Prints. Published by the John 
Day Company, 25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

A collection of one hundred and fifty reproduc- 
tions of photographs, engravings, drawings and 
paintings, presenting the arts of the theatre—the 
stages, productions, costumes, designs, settings, 
etc.—as developed during every period of theatrical 
history from the days of the Greeks to our own 
For the use of theatre-lovers, students and teachers 

1. To illustrate courses in the history of the drama 

2. To supplement students’ or teachers’ note- 
books on the development of the theatre, stage 
design, costume, etc. 

3. To serve as models for classes in stage design or 
lighting or for settings of period plays. 

4. To extra-illustrate general books on the 
theatre used in reading or reference. 

5. To be used in conjunction with current books 
and magazines on the arts of the theatre. 

The prints are put up in a neat box. 
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Tue LenpinG Co.uection of the Newark Museum 
was begun in 1913 in response to requests for tactile 
material for use in classrooms and because John 
Cotton Dana, late director of the museum, foresaw 
that such a collection would be of great immediate 
and practical use to the schools of Newark. 

“The Newark Museum,” to quote Mr. Dana, 
“should make itself each year more and more useful 
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to the young people in our schools, providing objects 
to be shown at the museum, and others to be lent to 
classrooms. These objects should cover every school 
subject which they can elucidate or enliven. 

Small collections of objects should be lent to 
individuals, groups, and societies, whenever these 
things are more useful to the community thus lent 
than when resting unseen and unused in the museum 
building.” 

A pamphlet containing a list and a brief general 
description of the Lending Collection of the Newark 
Museum is published by the museum. 
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Tse Dtviston or Art Epvucation, Baltimore 
Public Schools, has assembled an exhibit of creative 
work done by the pupils, which is attracting much 
attention at the new Baltimore Museum of Art. 
From the nicely-printed circular which is given to 
each visitor a few comments are quoted. Other 
schools may find here an inspiration to go and do 
likewise. “‘. The progressive school in recog- 
nizing the child’s right to creative expression makes 
use of the unlimited possibilities afforded by the 
materials of the graphic and plastic arts, and finds in 
them effective mediums for releasing the creative 
impulses of childhood. Most of the work on dis- 
play in this exhibition demonstrates how the so- 
called fine arts are integrated with the so-called 
practical arts in the new curriculums. As the other 
school subjects are developed they provide motiva- 
tion for most of the creative work undertaken. 
This expression is the outgrowth of the entire school 
course of study. Pupils have been encouraged 
to express freely their own imaginative conceptions 
of things. 

Selections were made “on the basis of good taste, 
originality of conception, and the capacities of 
children at various psychological levels of de- 
velopment to handle the mediums of art, rather than 
on the basis of adult standards of execution.”’ 

The Director of Art Education in Baltimore is 
Leon L. Winslow. 


REFERRING AGatIn to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Terminology of the Federated Council on 
Art Education (reviewed in the November ScHoou 
Arts MaGazine), copies of this Report may be 
secured from the office of the secretary, Mr. Leon L. 


Winslow, Lafayette and Carrollton Avenues, 
Baltimore, Md., price, 50 cents. 


For THE First Time In History, ail exhibit space 
allotted to the commercial firms at the Eastern Arts 
Association meeting has been sold eight months 
before the convention. Thirty-two far-sighted firms 
have signed up for every inch of available space. 
This speaks well for the Association and indicates 
good business sense on the part of exhibitors. This 
early activity gives promise of other record-breaking 
features in Boston, 1930. 













Send for plan to save “| — a by entering this Jan. 


N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 


Only international professional school ne TRAINING 
TEACHERS. Course includes Interior Architecture and 
Decoration; Costume and Stage Design; Advertising IIlus- 
tration and Industrial Design. 

Write for Catalogues New Term Jan. 20th 
Address Sec., Box S, 2239 oem New York City 
Paris Ateliers New Term Feb. 17th 














“> CALIFORYA SCH 
ARTS.» CRAFTS 


INCORPORAT ED 








The only degree-granting art school west of 
the Mississippi. 
Degree courses in Applied Arts, Fine Arts, 
and Art Education. 
Teacher-training course accredited by the 
State of California. 
23d Spring Term Opens January 6 
Write for Catalog S-12 
F. H. Meyer, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 


Oakland, California 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Mid-term starting January 20th. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume Design 
and Illustration Competition, in which over 
100 schools and approximately 800 students 
took part, awarded all prizes to Tra mage 
pupils with the exception of one of t ve 
third prizes. Day and evening sessions. Ap- 
proved and chartered by Board and Regents. 
Telephone Columbus 2077 or write for an- 

nouncement S. (Your inspection invited.) 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Because of heavy endowments offers 






‘© training at low tuition under a no- 
oe: table faculty of artists in Drawing, 
ey Painting, Modeling, Composition 
. and Design. Lays also the founda- 
° tion for Commercial Art and Illus- 


tration. 


Numerous scholarships for advanced 
students. Located in Eden Park. 
Fall Term: 

September 30, 1929 to May 28, 1930 
For Examples of Students’ Work and 
Catalog address 
J. H. GEST, Director 
Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 








Fancy Leathers fois 
A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. 


LACING AND LACING PUNCHES 
TOOLS AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W. A. HALL, 256 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Director, ELMA PRATT 
M. A. Columbia University 
Il] Marokkanergasse 13/5 Vienna, Austria 
AUSTRIAN DIVISION—Vienna 
Under Emma Zweybriich-Prochaska. July 3-15 
Modern design and its application. 
Practical studio work. Lectures on develop- 
ment of modern movement, children’s work, 
etc. Survey of Viennese schools and studios, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DIVISION 
Under Helena Schulz-Zelezny. July 16-29 
Two weeks in tiny, colorful Moravian village. 
Sketching and modelling peasant scenes, cos- 
tumes, festivals. Visits to medizval castles 
POLISH DIVISION—Zakopane 
Aug. 1-28 
The mountaineers of the Tatra Mts. with their 
costumes, music and dancing offer excellent 
material and inspiration for a month of 
Design and Sketching. 


Under Marya Werten. 


Students and artists may attend one 
or all of the above courses, 


Write the Direc tor jor ctr ular and information 


THE WORLD’S GREAT MASTERPIECES 
IN MINIATURE! 


Three groups totaling 224, about 3M" x 419", in colors ot 
ori ginals. Price as listed on folder, 244 to2c each. Also 36 
designs for Textiles, Basketry and Pottery at5ceach. Send 
35c for 12 samples of the four groups with 6-page folder 
listing titles. Send for lists of ““Museum Prints” in full color 
of originals—sizes average 8” x 10” on 11” x 14”—50c each. 
GEO. H. CLARK, 307 So. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 








TOOLS for 


Batik Work Wood Carvin 
Linoleum Biock Cuttin 
and Tooled Leather 


MORITZ LOEFFLER sicomacia.nd. 














E. T. Shima 


562 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Japanese Prints—Orig- 
inals, $3.00 up; Repro- 
ductions, 5c to $1.50 
Textile, Batik and Kimono Design Books, 
$1.00 up. Drawing Books of trees, flowers, 
birds, fish, animals and figures, 75c up. Also 
Water Color, Wood Block and Stencil brushes 
tools and papers. Special offer to teachers only 
of 12 beautiful Prints for $2.00 postpaid 
Prints and books sent on approval 
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Ships in Decoration 


Ninety-eight excellent ship designs are shown 


on these 17 plates, 8146"x |S i These are 
not patterns but designs to be worked out in 
silhouettes. panels, tor stained gia bo k 
plates, lamp shades, cover designs, end papers 
for books, greeting cards and textil 

Ship shown are Old W rid ( salle ns, Ships 
the Spanish Main ist the kind you alway 
can find . 


No. 114 Price $1.00 
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440 Portland St. Worcester, Mass. 
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Made in Holland 


“TALENS 6&3 SONS 


IRVINGTON: NEW JERSEY 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO U.S. DISTRIBUTING OFFICE 

















Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 3rd 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Hom« 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 15-D 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue . - New York City 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ART 


300 Students 4-Story Building 
Second Term, February 1 
Professional Courses of Tw i] Y 
Scholarships Positions 
Booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A WOODBLOCK PRINT FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA EXCELLENTLY RENDERED WITH SEVERAI 
BLOCKS, SHOWING ONE OF THE QUAINT SCENES TO BE FOUND IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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